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A Magazine o of Verse 


ENGLISH NUMBER 
FEBRUARY 1932 


BUCKSHEE 
Poems for ’Haitchka in France 


Buckshee, derived from the universa! oriental dackschisch, has no 
English equivalent. It is a British Army word and signifies something 
unexpected, undeserv ind gratifying. If the cook at dinner-time SUps 










three extra potatoes into your meat can, those are duckshee potatoes; if 
for sor ing you are paid in guineas instead of pounds, the odd shillings 
are buckshee; if you are a | << Arab boy alongside a liner and a passenger 
throws half a crown instead of a florin into the shark-infested water for 
you to dive after, the odd sixpence is buckshee backschisch. Or if you have 
given up the practice of writing verse and suddenly find yourself writing 
t the SE erses wil A "e 





| THINK God must have been a stupid man 
To have sent a spirit, chivalrous and loyal, 
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Cruel and tender, arrogant and so meek, 
Gallant and timorous, halting and as swift 
As a hawk descending-—to have sent such a spirit, 
Certain in all its attributes, into this age 
Of our bana! world. 

He had Infinity 
Which must embrace infinities of worlds, 

And had Eternity 
And could have chosen any other age. 

He had Omnipotence \\ 
And could have framed a fitting world and time. 


But, bruised and bruising, wounded, contumacious, 
An eagle pinioned, an eagle on the wing; 

A leopard maimed, a leopard in its spring, 

A swallow caged, a swallow in the spacious 

And amethystine palpitating blue: 

A night-bird of the heath, shut off from the heath, 
A deathless being daubed with the mud of death, 
A moth all white, draggled with blood and dew, 
"Haitchka, the undaunted, loyal spirit of you 


Came to our world of cozening and pimping, 
Our globe compact of virtues all half-virtue, 
Of vices scarce half-vices; made of truth 
Blurred in the edges, and of lies so limping ; 
They will not stir the pulse in the utterance . . . 
From a New World that’s new and knows not youth 

Unto our France that’s France but knows not France, 
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Se se 


Ford Madox Ford 


Where charity and every virtue hurt you, 

O coin of gold dropped into leaden palms, 
Manna and frankincense and myrrh and balms 
And bitter herbs and spices of the South 


Because God was a stupid man and threw 


Into our outstretched palms, "Haitchka, you. 


II COMPAGNIE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


What a dead year! The sea 

Swings, a dull amethyst; 

And the doves and sparrows droop 

Grey, and the gulls in the mist 

On the dull wet rim of the sea. 

Slowly, slowly, heavily, heavily; dully, so dully, the 


heavens lower. 

Slowly, slowly, heavily, dully, the sands of the hourglass 
descend. 

| have neither foe nor friend; 

! am neither erect nor stoop; 

I am neither enslaved nor wield powe 

Will this endless day never end, 

Or this month or this year? 

Slow, heavy, dull, drear, 

Why should they end? 


The mists are 
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The sea swings free. 
There’s blue in the heaven 
And horns on the sea. 


Io! Io! the conches blow. 


The sparrows and doves 

All follow their loves. 

White the gulls troop 

In a lane on the sea. 

There’s a horn on the hill! 

A furrow is driven 

(Though you are invisible still) 
Straight from the sky-line to me. 


And 
16! Id! the conches blow. 


16! 6! ’Ha-itchka! 


Ill FLEUVE PROFONDI 


Your brilliant friend 
Brilliantly lectures me on the feminine characters 
Of my female characters. 

Our striking host, 
Having strikingly struck his striking head 
Against the bottom panel of his bedroom door, 
Has been conveyed to bed 
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Ford Madox Ford 


By several combined but unconcerted efforts. 
Hear how he sings. 


The other guests 
Dispersed among the apartments of the apartment. 
Dazedly hearing the appraisements of Elaine 
Concerning half-forgotten feminines, I sit 
Beside her brilliance on the divan-edge, 
My knees drawn up to my chin in the dim light. 
We seem to be alone. 


She tosses back 
Her brilliant mane and white uplifted chin. 
Long throat! Makes incantation with her spidery, white, 
Butterfly-moving fingers. I JUST LOATHE 
MISS WANNOP! 

There 
Drift sounds of harpsichords, 
Of saxophones and ukuleles, drums, 
Mandolins, mandragoras, slapped faces, spirituals, 
Lacing the Paris night. 

That’s four o’clock, 
The Luxemburg clock drones out. 


But . . . hear them SING! 


Beside her I 
Sit like a drummer, peddling rubber pants 
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And comforters in the Atlas mountain valleys 
Beside their largest lion. Knees drawn up 
Almost to the chin; peeping, a-shiver, sideways, 
At a lip-licking monster. I am all unused 
To talk about my books. 

IF I COULD GET 
MY FINGERS ON YOUR ROTTEN CULLY’S 

THROAT. 

She can’t mean me. By rights I am the lion! 


I’M ALL FOR SYLVIA. 
Then it’s Tietjens’ throat 
In jeopardy... . 
But hear them rolling along. 
It aint sayin nothin . . . A black light’s shining 
It aint doin nothin . . . Across the shadows 
It keeps on rollin . . . A ray of granit 
I LOATHE YOUR TIETJENS 
...Acone of eranit 
What’s that dark shining? 
BUT THAT’S ’AITCHKA 
I LOATHE THAT WOMAN ... NO, NOT ’AITCHKA 
HOW STUPID OF YOU...THE WANNOP TROLLOP 
MY BEST MOST INTIMATE FRIEND 
You too had drawn 
Your knees up to your chin. And, motionless, 
In an unwinking scrutiny you sat, 
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Ford Madox Ford 


A‘cone of granite, a granite falcon, 
A granite guardian of granite Pharaohs. 
The leather chair 
You’d chosen for your vigils made with you 
A cone, Egyptian, chiselled, oriental, 
Hard, without motion. Polished shining granite. 


5 


Did you watch to save your dearest friend from me, 


Or me from your dearest friend! . . . I wish they’d sing 
Another rhythm. You gaze before you. 


It must be seven. Are you-all going? 





Yes, Ezra’s going. Not one more hot dog. 
The Halles for breakfast. 
I LOVE YOUR SYLVIA 
SHE KEPT HIM JUMPING, SHE LOATHED HIS 
VITALS, 
SHE GAVE HIM THUMBSCREWS, THE CALLOUS 
MEALSACK. 
Y¢ . Marjie’ vC ing. Bill, ARE YOu ¢ ming? 


I know why she’s your dearest friend. 


Elaine aw COME on... (Aitchka, bring her. 

Why, where's ’Aitchka? . . . She’s with that writer 

Oh, with that WRITER. ‘Aw, with THAT wri 
She'll keep HIM rolling along 





y > “« ”” 
? yetiy rreature 
HenChaIa Mean pretty Creature. 


henehaia! For short’ Aitchka. 


7 2 ; ys 
She ll keep him rolling aiong 
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IV CHEZ NOS AMIS 


Silent in the background, she 
Glowers now and then at me 
With a smouldering tigress’ eye 
That does dream of cruelty. 


Leopard, ounce or ocelot 

She by turns is cold or hot; 
She is sinuous and black, 

Long of limb and lithe of back. 


The deep places of the mind 

She can probe, and thus can find 
Every weakness, every blot, 
Every weary aching spot. 

She will scrutinize her prey, 
Turn disdainfully away, 


Sinuous and dark and cold. 
Then she'll spring and then she'll hold. 


Then with what a dreadful heat 
She will mangle breasts and feet 
And hands and lacerate a heart. 
. . And then listlessly depart. 
VL’ INTERPRETE—AU CAVEAU ROUGI 
They sing too fast for you? I will interpret: 
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Ford Madox Ford 


That aged, faded, leonine-faced carle 
In dim old tights and frayed striped gaberdine 
Now quavers the famous sonnet. This is it: 
Sonnet de Ronsard: 
When you are old, and dim the candles burn, 
Seated beside your fire, with distafs gossiping, 
And reading out this verse say: ““Here’s a thing! 
““Ronsard m’a célébrée du temps que j étais jeune.” 
There shall be no old spinster shall not turn, 
Though half asleep above the brands that sing 
And, hearing of my name, cry: ““Here’s a thing 


Ronsard extols 


’ 


our dame from out his urn, 
My soul shall wander through the myrile dust 
Of fields Elysian, thou as thou m 





} yy 2 7 * 
Shalt bend, all bent, above the dyin 


. , ; . 
, 4h, lad > ize the hour—the minut te Sf; 
Resort thee thither where thy true love Li Sy 


T j j 4 a 1 , , 4° j. > 
Nor wait till hail torture thy tender hands. 


You did not know I was a poet? Few 

Possess that knowledge. I’ve the trick at times 
Give me the subject, ] will find you rhymes 

This Provengale, bright-cheeked, high-stomachered, 
With coal-black eyes shall sing a thing. The tune 
Might make you cry if you had any heart. 
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Plaisir d’ Amour: 


Love’s sweets are sweet for such a little day, 
Her bitterness shall last your whole long life. 


The world forsook, I followed Sylvia. 
Me now she leaves to be another’s wife. 


“Whilst still the waters of this stream shall glide 
Between its banks of meadow-sweet and bracken, 
*Tis thee I’ll love.” 


Thus, thus, once Sylvia cried. 
The waters flow—their verge she has forsaken. 


Love’s truths are sweet for such a little day! 
Her bitter falsehoods last a whole long life. 


Now here’s your favorite she’s going to sing. 
Knowing, it’s said, what gentlemen prefer, 

She’s flaxen-locked, but once was brune piguant 

And Prix du Conservatoire. Poor thing, she’ll write 
Her autograph on your programme if you smile at h 
But she’s a lovely voice. 


Aupres de ma Blonde: 


She. Down in my father’s garden sweet blooms the lilac tree, 
Down in my father’s garden sweet blooms the lilac tree 


And all the birds of Heaven there nest in company. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blond 


He. 
is she! 
Where lieth my leman fine it 1s to be 


She. Down in my father’s garden sweet blooms the lilac tree, 
est in nig 

> fair to see. 

m and blonde 


var 


And all the birds of heaven there n 
The quail, the speckled partridge, the turtle 
th my leman, blonde and 


He. Where lie 


1s she! 
Where lieth my leman fine it is to be 
st in company, 


Heaven there 


artric ige, the turtle fair to see; 


night and day for me. 


the bir ds of | 


And all 
Phe quail, the 
And eke my pretty stockdove sings 
He. Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blond 
is she! 

Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be 


Yr 


spe Cc kled } 


She. The quail, t tne speckled partr idge, t the turtle fair to see, 
And eke my ‘' etty stockdove sings night and day for me. 
She mourneth for such fair ones as not yet wedded be. 
He. Where lietl blonde anc le 


t 


1 warm and blonc 


4 


1 my leman, 


she! 
Where lieth my leman fine it is to be 


ny pretty stockdove sings night and day 


She. And eke 


yet wedded be, 


for me, 
She mourneth for such fair ones as not 
my fair husband, so mourns she not for me 


But I have 
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He. Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde 
is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


She. She mourneth for such fair ones as not yet wedded be. 
But I have my fair husband, so mourns she not for me. 
He. Now tell me this, ah fair one, where may thy true love be? 
Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


She. But I have my fair husband, so mourns she not for me. 
He. Now tell me this, ah fair one, where may thy true love be? 
She. The fause Dutch have him taken, he lies in Batavie. 
He. Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde 
is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


He. Now tell me this, ah fair one, where may thy true love be? 

She. The fause Dutch have him taken, he lies in Batavie. 

He. What would’ee give, my fair one, thine own true love 
to see? 

Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


She. The fause Dutch have him taken, he lies in Batavie. 

He. What would’ee give, my fair one, thine own true love 
to see? 

She. Oh, I would give Versailles and Paris, that great citie. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


He. Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde 
is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


He. What would’ee give, my fair one, thine own true love 
to see? 

She. Oh, I would give Versailles and Paris, that great citie, 

St. Dennis, Notre Dame, and the spires of my countrie. 

He. Where lieth my lem»=, blonde and warm and blonde 
is she! 


Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


She. Oh, I would give Versailles and Paris, that great citie, 
St. 
And eke my pretty stockdove that sings alway for me! 
He. Where lieth my leman, blonde and warm and blonde 


tnd 


Dennis, Notre Dame, all the spires of my countrie, 


is she! 
Where lieth my leman, fine it is to be! 


Ford Madox Ford 


Buckshee VI-V III will appear next month. 
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TWO POEMS 


SIESTA 


Under the boughs where emmets run 
In tracks where tiny spiders hide, 
Beside the blue-black tarmac road 
Noon will advance and linger, ride 


In moons of light along the ground. 
Or flicks of flame on singing wire, 
The golden stave where bar to bar 
Is a bird arpeggio, a choir, 


Alert to rise together, fly 

Up, up, in midget music, then 
With a pert eye and a quick wing 
In a new formation perch again— 


Glowing in pale translucent green 
Full fathom five the mellowing fruit 
Dives in a maze of music. Light 
Sings in the leaves, the living r 
And rays in dapple pattern spread, 
The violet, green and fluid blue 
Till above the foliate oriel looms 
An engine droning, eager, new. 
And where rose petals one by one 
Reclined on April air, the blue 
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Michael Roberts 


By wide caesurae streaming through 
Is doom-dark boding terror too. 


KANGCHEN]JUNGA 


Harsh hills be comfort, stubble-straight; 
Stand up, unconquerable fact, 

Rend straining sinews and exact 

The strict thought, and clean hate. 


Be war, be ruin, be the elate 


Swerve, swing and mystery of mind; 
Be stubborn music and the blind 
Fight, fall and finish, end-all fate. 


Despair make definite, the innate 

Bright barren bitter beauty blend 

With a frivolous bright bravery, end 
] 


This sick-at-heart, this oh-so-sorry state. 


}? 


God’s thought racks cloud-confusion, sheer 
Black vitreous wall, blank precipice 

Grown final. No analysis 

Can find familiar footing. Here 

All reason ends; ends summer; Time, 

the eternal winter, watches, thra!] 

To flesh that faltered, limbs that shall 
Perish, and live; in dying, climb. 


Vichael Roberis 
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SPITSBERGEN SUMMER 


Round and ever the circling sun 

Travels the summer’s single day, 
The single day that is never done 

Till the snow and the frost shall have their way, 
And come with their comrade night, to stay. 


They shall endure for a five-month night 
Blind with storms and black with cold. 

But now the unending summer’s light 
Changes not from its pallid gold, 

And the sleepless land is ever bright. 

So do I learn to love the moon 

And value the alternate boon 

Of night and day, and day and night; 

And all the changing of the light 

From calm perfection of its blue 

To gold and crimson, fading through 

Shade upon evanescent shade, 

Who are treasured by the mind afraid 

To lose the beauty that must die, 

Perceived through mutability. 


And yes, dear Moon, eclipsed here 
By the unsetting solar sphere, 

I have learnt how you can grow 
Into the heart of all we know 
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Fulian Huxley 






















And a second home can find 

Within the microcosm of mind. 

Your alternating silver sway 

Renews us whole to meet the day: 
There is no squandering of light 

When you bring in the quick-past night. 


So by excess of light I learn to treasure 
Light’s enemy, and light’s own proper measure. 


Fulian Huxley 


TWO POEMS 
EPITAPH FOR AN ENEMY 


You ask, ‘““What sort of man 
Was this?” 

No worthier than 
\ pendulum which makes 
Between its left and right 
Involuntary arcs, 
Proving from morn to night 
No contact anywhere 
With human or sublime 
\ punctual tick, a mere 


Accessory of Time. 


His leaden act was done, 


He stopt, and Time went on. 
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WINTER NIGHT 


For Charles F. 


This evening holds her breath 
And makes a crystal pause; 
The streams of light are frozen, 
Shining above their source. 


Now if ever might one 

Break through the sensual gate; 
Seraph’s wing glimpse far-glinting. 
Is it, is 1t too late? 


We look up at the sky. 
Yes, it is mirror clear; 
Too well we recognise 
The physiognomy there. 


Friend, let us look to earth, 
Be stubborn, act and sleep. 
Here at our feet the skull 
Keeps a stiff upper lip; 


Feeling the weight of winter, 

Grimaces underground; 

But does not need to know 

Why spirit was flesh-bound. 

Cecil Day Lewi 











FEARFUL SYMMETRY 


Muzzle and jow! and beastly brow, 
bilious glaring eyes, tufted ears, 
recidivous criminality in the slouch, 
-This is not the latest absconding bankrupt 
but a “beautiful” tiger imported at great expense from 
Kuala Lumpur. 


7 photographers, 4 black-and-white artists and an R. A. 
are taking his profitable likeness; 

28 reporters and an essayist 

are writing him up. 

Several ladies think he is a darling 

especially at mealtimes, observing 

that a firm near the Docks advertizes replicas 

full-grown on approval for easy cash payments. 


Felis Tigris (Straights Settlements) (Bobo) takes exercise 
g 

up and down his cage before feeding, 

in a stench of excrements of great cats 


beauty or brutality. 


indifferent to 
He is said to have eaten several persons, 

it of course you can never be quite sure of these things. 
Basil Bunting 
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THREE POEMS 


POET AND PEASANT 


The sunset’s golden rods have railed the west, 
And steel-blue swallows cut with crescent wings 
Across the tawny metal of the sky; 

Like chinking of loose change a blackbird sings. 


My pathway lies between these hills, all close 
Together huddled like creatures crouched in sleep. 
The curving fang of my scythe swings loose behind 
As my grass-wet boots crunch down the open steep. 


There at the brown path’s end my cottage stands 
With new blue paint upon its wooden eaves; 

One wall all grey and flat and windowless, 

One hung with a rough green rug of ivy leaves. 


And when those trees have turned to rich black lace, 
And when the stars are fastened on the night, 

Quiet within my secret armory I'll sit 

And burnish rhymes to beauty while I write. 


THE STATUE AND THE LORD 


He whose image here we see 
Has no more strength of will or thought; 
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me FZ 


a as 


M. G. Gower 


He with the youthful wish maybe 


To lance the mumps the moon has caught. 


Oo 
=) 


He stands indifferent and serene 
When all the west in sunset fries, 
And when the morning first is seen 


To lick the lamp black off the skies. 


Those beds of phlox like fiery scars, 
Nor daisy-rime, gives him delight; 
Nor all those silver shrimps, the stars, 
That wriggle in the nets of night. 


Bird-droppings run into his eyes 
Like sweat from off his whitened pate, 
While he, sole lord and tenant, lies 


Within his :inouldy marquisate. 


THE RETURN OF THE ARGO 


Over the crests of the furthermost mountains like foam on 
a wave-spine, 

Milk-blue clouds curl, and faint patches of cloud-rime are 
spread on the deep blue. 

A barm of green birches has bubbled all over the slopes of 
the low hills, 

But those in the distance are dark though the sunshine 


distributes her colors— 
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Blue to the ocean that bears us, and blue more remote to 
the heavens, 

To all the grand earth arich greenness of treesand a warmth 
of brown hill-soil 

Where soon shall our sandals be deep-sunk, which long 
since have trod deck. 

Pull, O my rowers and push back the wave surge behind 
your sharp oar-blades, 

Pull, see our red prow rise dripping from where she has 
plunged in the water 

Upon the black shadow cast down by the great sail that 
strains in the sunshine, 

Smooth as the breast of a maiden who runs in a wind 
tightened garment. 

Crumple the waters and cream them with strokes from the 
palms your flat oars have, 

Pull the smooth shaft of your oars like a lover towards 
your bronzed bosoms, 

For ere this white glittering sun has dropped westward 
there, making all blood-red 

The heavens—a bow! of transparent ebon-veined 
porphy ry 

We shall have bent for the last time the smooth suppl 





bronze « ir bodies 

In toil and in struggle with stiff oars, and menace of winds 
and of waters. 

We shall be breaking the tightness of grapeskins and 
drinking of cool cream. 
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Vj 


M. G. Gower 


Ere all the craft in the harbor of midnight have hung out 
their small lamps 
We shall have bathed from our bodies with soft oil the 
sweat and the sea-salt; 
We shall be clothed in clean linen and lying on wool rugs 
and bear-skins, 
With amber of honey before us and brown cakes of fine 
wheaten flour, 
Feasting in warmth and in shelter with children around us 
whose gold curls 
Gleam fair like asphodels fringing the shores where the 
sirens were singing; 
Mothers and wives too will greet us with laughter when 
tears are over. 
There! as that headland draws back like a curtain comes 
Pelion in full sight 





Gleaming in sunshine as white as the snows on the 


Riphaian hilltops, 
Shining from out of the dark bluish pine-trees and green of 
the blunt oaks. 
Weep not, O rowers, oh, weep not, rejoice that our journey 


is over, 
That dangers are done with and scarlet-prowed Argo has 
touched the white pebbles. 
M. G. Gower 
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THE SIRENS 


That song the sirens sang all hot 

Beneath my study window these last weeks 

Of cold wet drifts brought in north-westerly, 

Long tangled dripping hanks and clots of pale dull hair 
Uncombed, unpraised, this many a November afternoon; 
The chimneys smoking downwards flattened roofs 
Mottled in grey and sage, the muffled passers 
Constrained to drag their bright staccato urges 

To drawling acquiescence, trailing slime 

Over my sodden walls and window-panes 

Leeches to suck the virtue out of me, 

Leaving me lying listless, meditating measures 

To re-establish everything elsewhere 

Between the mountains and the southern sea: 
Sooner or later either replica 

Of that which served me well its period, 

Or tune my fortune to a new device 

With more of speed and edge than formerly 
Questions and answers, doubts and difficulties, 
Invasions of evasions through my capita! 

Why prick well-done to stagger up again 

And hunch his aches and wounds to new futilities? 
Why strive with that which conquers without effort 
By simple pressure evenly exerted? 

Rather lie flat here in the boding ditch, 

And mock events between shivering fits, 
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F. F. Adams 


Murders and marriages and motor accidents, 
In flashes of former brilliance gathered up, 
Hurled in a bundle of staccato japes 

To shape to what we will sitting at home; 
Who lost the will at last to anything 


in 


oO 


Till those low calls and croons came creeping 
And gained and swelled in spite of all depressions, 
Proclaiming exquisitely all hot—all hot 


} 


Beneath my window till life stirred again, 
Pressed back the packed inertia from her brows, 
Discovered interest in her appearance. 

Yet once more to the mirror, and once more 
The pensive lip-stick and the powder-puff 
Parting the ways. Hence, loathed melancholy 
To Caesar’s funeral yonder lies my road. 
Grace and good-humor take my either hand, 
The bird of folly comes to build again 

Within my hair, and fancy decks my feet 
With variegated feathers for further flights. 


That song the sirens sang all hot, 

That drew my buds from brown November sheaths 
To premature assumptions and avowals, 

Grows faint around the corner as I flag. 

In broken angles and bewildered arcs 

The north-west wind comes stealing up again, 
Flapping her dank and steaming draperies, 


Poking among my personal effects, 
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Mildewing my put-by professional secrets. 

The bow is slackened and the impetus, 

Lacking support, grumbles a round or two 

And takes the ditch at last. Events are cried 
Racing and politics and rubber shares; 

In anything or nothing inconsequence 

The street people trail by in rusty sable cloaks 
Under a monstrous spread of inky plumes, 
Raven and carrion-crow perch on my chimney-pots 
Tangling the soaking clouts in querulous debate. 
Questions and answers, doubts and difficulties 
Impede delight to rational behavior 

For profitable and precise development 

Of dismal situation placed and filed. 
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FORAY OF CENTAURS 

THE GREAT WEST ROAD 
Along the grass fringe of the concrete stream 
The anglers advertise half-holiday 
With bottles st 


itioned on the curb, and fish 
For wish and 


phantom rare as carp and bream. 
To find you her 
Whe 
Sweetheart—well, can you spare? 
I’ll spend all I’d intended to have spent. 
Not all I can, though. No. 

We may. We mig! 


nt as well. 


e? Why not, the hooter went. 


» else’d you have met? I swear, 


But if we dare, 


What is it, then? The Lord Mayor’s show? 
Not ’arf in summer 
’S s 


Well, who’s being crowned? 
meone flown from Melbourne, Bolivar? 
Broken oo’s motorcar? 


Starting when? ’Ow many miles an ’ahr? 


What? I dunn It’s half an hour ago 
They blew the siren. I put on my coat, came off. Just so, 
But why? 


Might as well. 


But who’s to tend machines at feeding time? Who creeps 
On spinal bridges flung twixt swooping muscles? 
Who with cool oil from invalid cup 
Administers the fevered joint? Who gathers up 
Sparks for investigation like corpuscles ?— 
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Injects the nipples, smears the bellied heaps, 
Excises foetus from a dermoid cist, 
A life of skill toward a spanner’s twist? 


Not the dumb nurse in overalls 

Nor paid explorer of metallic isles 

Nor surgeon screwing apertures in walls, 

But the machine-made maker of machines, 
Scintilla used of memory and sense, 

The spark of light, of life, of evidence. 
Empty the platforms, unwatched are the coi 
The toggle-joints like candidates continue 
Jerkings no eye invigilates; hot oils 

Splash on the cams; and ratchet’s rebel sinew 
Counteracts only to the ruling paw! 

Beyond a blue bulb, in a silent room 

Square, dusty, dry, square, dusty as a tomb, 
Flows powder out of tubular cascade, 

A pulverized stalagmite unsurveyed. 

Heavily the turbines heave and fall, 

Relict of the siren’s call. 

And in the meantime, boot-laces or studs? 
Poor child, the victim of a parent’s vice. 
Punnets of strawberries and sheaves of roses 
Are wheedlingly thrust at nodding noses. 
Penny ice, very lovely, very nice, penny ice. 
Is it the Lord Mayor’s Show? They seem to be 
Very much, these things, the same to me. 
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Hippodamia, my daughter-in-law to be, 

Forget the mare in season nibbling 

A vacant lot. Ask a policeman. Bradbury, 
Children may roll under the wheels. Drive home. 


Miss Jellybreast’s publicity of bosom 

Turns all the shaven faces as she passes, 

Lodestar of no love, but of pastime only; 

They may as well imagine as disregard. 

Why, everyone’s gone. The charabancs start up 
That one for York, look. And there’s one to Dover. 
Whatever it was, apparently it’s over. 

Well, come and have a little drink with me. 

Might as well. Righto. Where shall we go? 

Hi, paper-boy! Well, where? Here? Here? 

No preference, I. All one to me. 

The paper says we’ve seen some Centaurs passing. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


Chis thick disc is a shadow cut from underground 
Clay. Overhead the sun-square busses round 

A bashed circus drive, but in this shadow 

Ghosts stream the entire periphery of the walls, 
Variously sparking off at upward tangents. 

The walls themselves are hollow shadows that retain 
London. These are the subterranean halls, 

This is the future life whither all go. 

2,180 ghosts; most with a season ticket. 
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Hum of harvester, scrape of wood-saw, bourdon of dynamo, I 
Of pastures, hither below even this platform G 
Dive to clanking phantom of a machine: I 
And up they come, up they come, spent, 4 


2,200 ghosts, vitality just ticking over - 
As, from a life-long alley, pleached with shadow bricks 2 
Eternally they linger on the diurnal scale 

And join at top in a brief segment. | 


2,200 ghosts with bright scarves, bright ties, 

Colors on colorless bubbles. The ticket-collector, hoarse, 

Rasps above the din, arrests and bursts one 

Into a personality, a confidence, to take 

Coins and blow it back in the grey hubbub 

2,240 ghosts humming into the escalator 

Phantasmal addled love-songs such as make 

Bearable life till an hour occurs to relieve 

Vitality with weary dance and glasses of smug foam. 

2,260 ghosts, carrying heads full of qualified numbers, 

Counting the seconds of the ascent, identical every day. 

An octave Centaur gripping a compressed cane attaché- 
case 

Takes his home-work home. 

2,290 ghosts, ectoplastically mechanical, 

Having over lunch-tables swooped, their feats done, 

Rest and regard the backs of mounting shingled heads. 

A Centaur in a twelfth rising like hope, taking off his hat, 

Is flattened again to his desk. 

Ghosts that pierce the aquarium panes, 
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Fishing with eyes for papers, apples, packets of tobacco; 

Ghosts that can spare a minute from the flux 

To imagine their bodies in limp evening frocks, 

And a Centaur in a fifteenth nimbly his overtone 

Sublimating with promise of punctual fortune. 

2,310 ghosts, 2,340 ghosts, ticking over, rising to shadow 
plane 

Lit by lights of another world similar 

To that from which unmartial they come, 

Spent units, to the stairs’ drum. 

A seventeenth Centaur, 

A nineteenth Centaur, 

Longs to take his collar off at supper’s comfort. 

2,360 returns, energies, empty souls, 

And the twenty-first Centaur alone in a minor scale 

From whom hoarse Theseus takes the usual ticket, 

Jerks thumb over elbow winking 

At a fitter carrying a bag of tools, who winks in reply. 

2,410 ghosts hurrying for air, overleaping one another, 

Like sparrows’ shadows overtaking on a ridge-pole’s 
shadow . 

While fortified by intellect in exile, 

Chiron the fundamental Centaur resists 

Only enough the earth’s pull, 

The relentless impulse earthward. 

Empty the box; take away the tickets in the box, 

Again, already, for we are full 


Up. Foseph Gordon Macleod 
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COMMENT 


ENGLISH POETRY TODAY 


HERE is no poetry in England, none with any relation 
to the life of the country, or of any considerable section 
of it. The rulers of the United States can neglect poetry, 
leave it alone, because they are, more or less, the rulers the 
people want and admire (however discreditable that may 
be to the people, it leaves them free to dispense with any 
very thorough system of untruth); but the rulers of 
England for a generation or more have never been in- 
different to literature, they have been actively hostile. 
They have even set up and encouraged the frivolous 
imbecilities of cat-poetry, bird-poetry, flower-poetry; 
country-house Jorrocks-cum-clippership poetry (as Mr. 
Masefield does it); country-family cleverness (the Sit- 
wells); and innumerable other devices for obscuring any 
work that smells of that objectionable quality, truth. 
There is no need for complete suppression. If the price 
of poetry is high, or books hard to get by smuggling; and if 
education is managed so as to represent Rupert Brooke as 
the romantic high-light of the last generation, Humbert 
Wolfe as the delightful drawing-room poet of this, the 
divorce between literature and the British subject is com 
plete. The gulf is unpassable. The intelligent reader in 
England is the frequenter of two smal! public-houses in 
Bloomsbury, plus a few isolated idiosyncratic scholars in 
the provinces. 
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When they see what is given out publicly as poetry, men 
of good but not specifically literary intelligence conceive a 
contempt for poetry similar to that traditional amongst 
the army and hunting people, and still fostered in the 
schools. The readers of Mr. Squire, Mr. Shanks, and so 
forth, are the scl 


hool-teachers. 





Poetry withdraws into itself. It can reach but a small 
audience, small enough to have special learning and, as it 
were, passwords; too small to hope to influence even a 
corner of the national culture, so that, proposing no end 
but the exercise of its special knowledge, it delights more 
and more in approximations to the acrostic, less and less in 
true concision, which implies force and clarity as well as 
paucity of words. The cure?—I can see nothing for it but 
patience. 

What in fact is there? 


The successor to Mr. Masefield, if not in the Laureate- 


ship at least in middle-class favor, is already selected— 
Roy Campbell. He has the same meaningless violence 


Masefield used to have, the same coarse, primitive, but 
often strong beat—ultimately diluted Kipling. On the 
other hand he has more dignity, being (so far) less of a 


“gentleman.” Rarely do his words cohere without being 





ced; for a dozen lines, usually a picture; and when, still 


more rarely, he can refrain from thickening the outlines 
with gratuitous emphasis, the result is satisfactory in its 
way: the way of the picturesque, a veldt-bred Salvator 
Rosa with a more deliberate cock of the hat. More cannot 
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be expected from this source. It is good enough for the 
New Statesman, but not for export or cold-storage. 

Mr. John Collier has lapsed into a novel called His 
Monkey Wife: or, Married to a Chimp. (And there’s an end 
of him? as formerly of Mr. Huxley?) No need to unroll the 
carta igienica of Humbert Wolfe and companions. 

Mr. Eliot’s Criterion is an international disaster, since he 
began to love his gloom, and regretfully, resignedly, to set 
about perpetuating the causes of it—kings, religion and 
formalism. From the announcement of his back-to- 
Madame-de-Maintenon program dates his acceptance by 
the English weeklies. The Criterion has gone about the 
business of blunting the English intelligence as systemati- 
cally as the quarterlies of a century ago, but less crudely; 
disclaiming any intention of stoning budding Keatses, even 
occasionally printing work of candidates for pages in the 
literary histories of the next century. 

Mr. Eliot’s intelligence, turned to the work of drugging 
intelligence (having first, let’s charitably suppose, drugged 
itself), can do much more havoc in England than in 
America; for kings, priests and academies are not living 
issues in the States. Mr. Yeats, almost single-handed, 
made modern Ireland, God forgive him; and Mr. Eliot, 
given a little more energy, might manage to keep England 
wallowing in its present misery a few more years by 
administering bromides and soporifics to the—well, in- 
telligentsia. The deadly influence of London on sensitive 
Americans might have been noted before in Henry James, 
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but James lauded a confessedly ended system of stultifica- 
tion, while Eliot seems rather to desire to inaugurate a new 
one. I have nothing to say against his poetry, amongst the 
finest of the age; but against his influence on the poetry of 
others, the involuntary extinguisher he applies to every 
little light, while professing, maybe truly, to hate the dark. 
Mr. J. J. Adams neither sends his manuscripts to editors 
nor revises them for publication, having had his exhibition- 
ism removed by psychoanalysis, as it might he his 
appendix. His poetry is therefore unfinished, profuse, 
abounding in lax passages: often as full of dross as un- 
smelted ore. But it seems to me that his satiric-ironic 
method, even in its crude state, is individual enough and 
enough of an improvement, as method, over the usual 
thing, to attract a great deal more attention than its rare 
appearances in magazines—the last, I think, in 1924 
have hitherto done. In particular his use of both verbal 
and mental clichés is worth studying. Mr. Eliot offers an 
opiate for a stimulus; Adams disguises stimulants as 
opiates. The dangers of the process are sufficiently 
obvious, the degree of skill required very high. A good 


editor would take Mr. Adams in hand and force him to 


revise and cut; but it is better to have him unrevised than 
not at all. 

The tacit prohibition of poetry in England has left Mr. 
Adams without a motive for preparing his work for pub- 
lication. It has given Mr. J. G. Macleod an excuse for 


addressing himself in the first place to scholars and scarcely 
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at all to the wider public. This is the normal tendency of 
poetry in England just now: it has become an arcane study. 
But the strength of the impulse of The Ec/iptic, and the 
skill and impetus of its versification carry the learning and 
the elaborate symbolic system along with only occasional 
straining. The Ecliptic interested me more than any new 
thing since The Waste Land, though it is extremely uneven 
and some of the joints rather poorly soldered instead of 
fused. In places it is overladen with ornament, in places 
too bare for the context, but these defects are lost in the 
nobility of movement of the poem as a whole; and in the 
finest passages defects are not only absent, but one can 
scarcely believe that they exist in the same poem with 
Taurus or Aquarius. In A Foray of Centaurs Mr. Macle 


seems to have been preoccupied with the versification, 


which is consummate, even surpassing the best of T/ 
Ecliptic, but apart from the section Sanctification Episod. 


the force of the poem is not very clear to me. Its joints are 
invisible, yet it is less organized than The Ecliptic. It 
seems to me an advance in technique coupled with a tem 
porary ebb of conviction. There is not much zeal in it; and 
zeal, if not indispensable to poetry, is at any rate at 
present a desideratum. But who in England can _ be 
zealous, being hopeless? It is high distinction to have 
attained such dexterity of manipulation, and that without 
the austere, somewhat forbidding, rejection of all exuber 
ance that characterized the most dextrous of the pre-wat 
group in America (e.g. H. D., Williams; Pound of 1912 in 
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theory, less rigorously in practice). Mr. Macleod sings 
usually a recognizable tune. The alleged drawback of 
doing so is that it sometimes involves sacrificing maximum 
concision to melodi “onsistency. Such sacrifices can be 
detected fairly frequently in both Mr. Macleod’s poems, 
but without ascertainable detriment. If precision does not 
suffer, an extra word or an inversion not possible to prose, 
from time to time, inflicts no injury that cannot be com- 
pensated by the pleasures of symmetry. All the same, 
such devices are incompatible with the pure cantadile, and 
belong to book-poetry. 

Of the group of young men who edited The Calendar 


t 


about five years ago in opposition to Mr. Eliot’s ex 
cathedra decrees, two have not yet given up the attempt to 
do something worth the effort. Edgell Rickword’s book, 
Invocation to Angels, contained a good deal of forced fury, 
conscientious brutality: but also some beautifully wrought 
small pieces, cut cleanly and exactly. Also, it was inde- 
pendent of the fashion; and the dons were not envisaged as 
any part of his audience. It was clear that the study of 
Rimbaud was doing him no good: the effort to attain a 
pungency that is no part of one’s personal make-up is sure 
to result in phrases and epithets that appear merely shock- 


ing and not penetrating at all. I have seen nothing of Mr. 
Rickword’s for three years, but suppose that as his book on 
Rimbaud fades from the foreground of his consciousness, 


his own very graceful movement, and his own sensibility to 


the slighter sort of pathos, will assert themselves more 
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evidently, and that he will produce a sufficient body of 
good stuff for us to remember him by. 

Mr. Bertram Higgins continues to struggle with the in- 
tractability of large imperfectly grasped philosophic 
notions. I gather that the Australian scene and society 
are not such as would help him to overcome his difficulties. 
The effort, however, continues; and Mr. Higgins is tough. 
Not a case for despair. 

Mr. W. H. Auden is various. He seems to imagine a 
sort of border pioneer life, strongly commercial, living it in 
imagination alone. But such a fiction should be fully 
worked out. Very little can be implied when one treats of 
the more or less non-existent. In the poems I refer to, Mr. 
Auden leaves too many gaps for the reader to fill in. One 
gets the dramatic situation, conveyed in a word or a line; 
but it leads nowhere, leaves one dissatisfied. The diction 
and versification, however, of many of the short poems, are 
interesting; resembling some of Pound’s Mauéerley series. 
But what in Pound is loaded with meaning, se that the 
fragments are in themselves satisfying, in Auden’s work 
has doled out to it a very moderate content. The form is 
disproportionately rugged and momentous. In 4 Charade 
—though the action is rather baffling because there is no 
rest from it, no real contrast, and the intensity does not 
decrease and increase according to the situation, implicit 
or explicit, but remains constant throughout—the versifi 
cation and the experiments in a novel syntax are more 
successful, and no resemblance, accidental or other, to any 
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contemporary can be traced. The final chorus of the 
charade, alone in Mr. Auden’s book, seems to be digested, 
complete, a fit ending. Most of his poems seem fragments 
only. Some are rather silly. Lack of content is always 
detectable, even the satire becoming frivolous from lack of 
depth. Depth cannot be achieved by tricks of form alone. 
Nevertheless Mr. Auden’s case is far from hopeless. The 
Charade is probably the latest of the poems in his book, and 
it is very much beyond any of the others, definitely the 
production of a man of talent. The acquisition of a 
content is often late in poets—Keats was schoolboyish to 
the end, Shelley to near it. So it is at least possible that 
Mr. Auden’s next book will be more satisfactory. The 
first is provoking. 

There is a long and dreary list of highly advertised 
failures, beginning with the Sitwells; but nothing with 
which to prolong a catalogue, if each item is to have the 
interest of a possible winner. Adams, Macleod, Rickword, 
Higgins and Auden exhaust the category; and two of these 
are long shots, and one really belongs to the last genera- 
tion. Basil Bunting 

NOTES ON ENGLISH POETS 

The elaboration of physical science has presented the 
modern poet with two problems: 

First, it has made possible an urban and industrial 
society which accommodates an enormous population, but 


because our civilization has hitherto been rural and our 
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thoughts have taken their images from tranquil rural life, 
we are uncomfortable and nostalgic in our towns. 

The new poetry is therefore different from the old. 
Sometimes we are asked, “Why cannot modern poets be 
content to use the rhythms, words and images of Shelley 
or Herrick?” The answer is simple: Poetry of that kind 
can be written today only by pretending that things are 
other than they are; it is bad because it presumes upon the 
reader’s ignorance, intellectual dishonesty or lack of 
human sympathy. We can enjoy the elegance and sym- 
pathize with the struggles expressed in poetry written 
among surroundings different from ours, but we cannot 
find satisfaction in shoddy solutions of our own difficulties. 
But meanwhile it is hard to find any words relating to city 
life which are such powerful emotive symbols as those 
which our ancestors have used for centuries. Therefore 
rural poetry today is, in general, artificial, a cowardly 
escape into the past, whereas urban poetry seems abrupt, 
discordant, intellectual. 

Second, we have become too conscious of our own 
motives, too analytical, to react in the old way to the old 
symbols. We recognize that religion has, like or. a 
psychological function, and we suspect it as a child d 
trusts his medicine. And because we have learned ‘ed 


subjective our judgments are we are no longer certain 
about what is right and good. We only know empirically 
that some things—human suffering and vulgar substi- 
tutes for art—make us uncomfortable. 
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On that narrow basis we have to build up a new faith. 
And that is what our younger poets are doing. The writ- 
ing of the English poets who show the finest sensibility and 
greatest intellectual power today is predominantly meta- 
physical and (in the widest sense) religious. The con- 
servative and agnostic stoicism of A. E. Housman seems to 
them to take too much for granted: their skepticism is not 
mere intellectual uncertainty; it is a desperate insecurity— 
how can we prove that anything at all is valuable? they 
ask. It is natural that those poets should regard the work 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Mr. T. S. Eliot as a start- 
ing-point. 

Mr. Eliot, after having created in The Waste Land a 
vision of contemporary life which, while admitting the 
worthlessness of its particulars, still made that life as a 
whole seem valuable because it could be the subject of 
such a work of art, identified the god which was the 
apotheosis of his art with the God of Christianity. That 
is a step which certain of our poets cannot take. They 
believe too intensely that the Church itself and some of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity are responsible for some 
of the miseries of human life. 

If The Waste Land be taken as the Dark Night of Sense, 
the later sonnets of Hopkins must be regarded as the Dark 
Night of the Soul. For Hopkins, as a Christian, believed 
in certain things, and therefore that certain actions were 
good, and he felt his own imperfection, his imperfectibility. 
If he did not doubt the goodness of God, he did doubt his 
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own goodness. Hamlet-like, he was oppressed with the 
sense of his own sinfulness and the sinfulness of the world. 
It is inevitable today that the history of many poets should 
be the history of a spiritual pilgrimage, and as, one by one, 
they erect for themselves some system of belief, it seems 
certain that they must pass over to this second darkness. 

But there is a shining space between when the world is 
newborn after storm, when steaming roofs and beaded 
aerials reflect and scatter sunlight. In that moment lyrics 
are written which show the excellence of things, and 
beauty in what was seen as ugliness. There are poems like 
the machine-poems of A. S. J. Tessimond (a good poet who 
has not yet published a volume), and poetry like that of 
W. H. Auden: poetry which deliberately leaves a discord 
in experience, something which is to be removed only by 
action, not by an inner balancing of impulses. It is the art 
of the prophet and propagandist, the man who has seen a 
new mode of life and is struggling to show it to others. 


Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 

But will his negative inversion, be prodigal: 
Send to us power and light, a sovereign touch 
Curing the intolerable neural itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s quinsy, 
And the distortions of ingrown virginity. 
Prohibit sharply the rehearsed response 

And gradually correct the coward’s stance; 
Cover in time with beams those in retreat 
That, spotted, they turn though the reverse were great; 
Publish each healer that in city lives, 

Or country houses at the end of drives; 
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Harrow the house of the dead; look shining at 
New styles of architecture, a change of heart. 
These new poets show none of the heroics, the theatrical 
enthusiasm of romanticism: 


Because 


I do not see the round, nor wholly 
Accent the minute’s salutation 
I am removed from exaltation. 
} So writes J. D. Cullen in Cambridge Poetry 1930; and in the 


same volume John Lehmann says: 
No track returns through time to what has been, 
No wagon-lit is scheduled to the place 
Where twigs begin to cloud with whorls of greed, 
And purple flags are bursting from their case. 

This recognition that there can be no return to the past 
is something new in English poetry. Donne and Pope and 
Johnson were abreast of their own times, but the majority 
of English poets have thrown wistful backward glances at 
a lost perfection. That vague nostalgia was endurable in 
a religious age, but if, as Mr. Richards suggests, poetry 1s 
to assume some of the functions of religion it cannot spend 
its energy in such futility nor can it deck contemporary 
life in romantic trappings. There is no need to worship an 
illusory progress, but there must be a clear recognition of 
our heritage. It is necessary at present to emphasize the 
need for “actuality” in poetry rather than the necessity 
for elegance, for that technical beauty which is indepen- 
dent of the psychological value of the poet’s attitude; for 
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a free lyricism can only arise if a background of belief, a 
stable attitude (or an attitude changing in a reasonable 
way) exists. The country lyrics of pre-war days, the 
poetry of Mr. Squire and his group, was a poetry of escape, 
a forlorn appeal to a static world which was passing away. 
One by one those writers who survived the war have 
mastered their experience and turned their faces to the 
real world. 

Now that they are finding it possible to speak directly 
again, it seems natural to them; as it now seems natural 
to Mr. Blunden and Mr. Eliot to write: 


I have been young and now am not too old 
And I have seen the righteous forsaken. 


And 


Because I know that time is always time, 
And space is always and only space, 
And what is true is true only for one man. 


They did not come upon it easily, they had to experience 
the change before they were articulate. Mr. Lewis says in 
his Transitional Poem: 

Charabancs shout along the lane 

And summer gales bay in the wood 

No less superbly because I can’t explain 

What I have understood. 

And there are poets, like Edward Davison, who have not 
accomplished this transition and in whose work a sense of 
frustration or defeat continually recurs. The Cambridge 
magazine Experiment prints the work of most of the 
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younger English poets of importance, but the new faith 
which we have discussed was most clearly expressed in 
First Anniversary, a poem by Cecil Day Lewis which 
appeared in the Oxford Farrago. Here are five of its eight 
stanzas: 


Came to an end—in storm the shafting broken, 
Or a mistaken signal, the flange lifting 
Would that be premature, a text for sorrow? 


Say what endurance gives or death denies us. 
Love’s proved in its creation, not eternity: 
Like leaf or linnet the true heart’s affection 


Is born, dies later, asks no reassurance. 


Over dark wood rises one dawn felicitous, 

Bright through awakened shadows fall her crystal 
Cadenzas, and once for all the wood is quickened, 
So ovr joys visit us, and it suffices. 

This is a land which later we may tell of. 
Here-now we know, what death cannot diminish 


Needs no replenishing; yet certain are, though 
Dying were well enough, to live is better. . . . 





Now our research is done, measured the shadow, 






The plains mapped out, the hills a ural bound’ry. 
Such and such is our country. There remains to 
Plough up the meadowland, reclaim the marshes. 


In that poem Mr. Day Lewis finds a rhythm which com- 
prehends the rhythms of contemporary speech (the 
feminine endings successfully avoid heroics—if marshes be 
changed to marsh the attitude becomes at once more 
familiar and less convincing), and he makes convincing 
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poetic use of rural images as well as of those taken from 
industrialism. Equal skill in using rural imagery is shown 
by Julian Bell, whose volume Winter Movement (Chatto & 
Windus) was, with Mr. Auden’s Poems (Faber & Faber) 
the outstanding achievement of the younger men in 1930. 
Mr. Bell infuses a new vigor into English pastoral poetry 
by the use of rhythms and dynamic imagery caught from 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. Consequently he can make 
poetry where the Edwardians made dull verse: 
Pale, ghostly woodcock, pointed wings wandering 
Through the trees, in and out. 
Wild sudden excitement, beaters calling 
And long, random-wild shot. 
And the pheasants hit in their rocket flight 
Come awkwardly tumbling down. 
Blue-white, bead-green and black on gold-bronze bright, 
Feminine mottled brown. 
Mr. Bell’s technique is appropriate to his chosen subject 
: pprop : en SD) 
that probably he is too careful a craftsman to fail in any 
field he may attempt, but his strict application makes it 
impossible to forecast his development. There are none of 
the hints of further possibilities which make the work of 
Messrs. Bronowski, Sykes and Davenport so tantalizing. 
These are writers who, like Walter Lowenfels, have made 
a careful study of the French surréalistes and who write 
poetry which often requires considerable intellectual and 
imaginative effort from the reader. The work of Mr. 
Empson makes equal demands on the reader, but it is not 
surrealist, it is metaphysical; its sequences of images are 
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not due to the exploitation of any explicit symbolism but 
form arguments compressed to the dimensions of wit; its 
order is logical, not fanciful, and the emotion communi- 
cated is that aroused by the thought, as in Lega/ Fiction: 
aW makes long spokes 0 a e short stakes o j men, 
I kes long spokes of the sh kes of 
Your well-fenced-out real estate of mind 


No high flat of the nomad citizen 
Looks over, or train leaves behind. 


Your rights extend under and above your claim 
Without bound; your own land in Heaven and Hell; 
Your part is of earth’s surface and mass the same, 
Of all cosmos’ volume, and all stars as well. 


Your rights reach down where all owners meet, in Hell’s 


’ 

Pointed exclusive conclave, at earth’s centre 

(Your spun farm’s root still on that axis dwells); 
And up, through galaxies, a growing sector. 


You are nomad yet; the lighthouse beam you own 
Flashes, like Lucifer, through the firmament. 
Earth’s axis varies; your dark central cone 
Wavers, a candle’s shadow, at the end. 

These, then, are the younger English poets. Of those a 
few years older Roy C ampbell was the only one to publish 
a book last year. With an eighteenth-century austerity of 
rhy thm,and with vigorous colonial i images, his satires sting 
and stigmatize. His importance as poet and satirist is not 
disputed and his work is more widely known and no less 
distinguished than that of Herbert Read, Edgell Rickword 
and R. N. D. Wilson, three of his contemporar ies who have 
not published any new work for some time. 


Mic hael Roberts 
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REVIEWS 
TWO ENGLISH CLASSICISTS 
The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. Oxford Univ. Press. 
The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collected Edition, Vol. I. 

Macmillan Co. 

The value of a poet’s achievement cannot depend on 
abstract impression or on the purity and dignity of his 
intentions. Here, as in all tests of high art, the strength of 
a body of work depends on the actual strength of its tech- 
nical and verbal resources, and on the extent to which they 
have been raised to the level of the poet’s intentions. It 
cannot be strictly held, however, that a poetic achieve- 
ment is only as strong as its weakest parts, for frequently a 
poet appears who, while he disappoints in the item, 
triumphs in the mass of his expression and there vindi- 
cates, in the tone and atmosphere which he slowly de- 
velops, the idealism and sensibility to which his separate 
details may do poor justice. Both Bridges and Sturge 
Moore convey to the impatient or partial reader an im- 
perfect ympression of their values, for their poetic char 
acters were not only revealed slowly, under the handicaps 
(and advantages) of extreme temperamental diffidence, 
but they grew toward their full expression through rigorous 
and sensitive self-scrutiny, with little assistance from 
those spontaneous and dynamic processes which are 
usually trusted to liberate the lyric impulse and carry it to 
rapid triumph. 
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The qualitative tests of authority in a literary char- 
acter are not fundamentally concerned with the range or 
limits of its appeal. Bridges certainly had authentic lyric 


character, but its value was curtailed to an intimate—even 
to a private—range by the restraint of his sensibility. The 

more popular side of recent literary publicity has conse- 
quently shown scant interest in his lyricism, which how- 

ever rarely profess« d an ambition toward public eloquence. 

‘ Bridges’ work, including The Testament of Beauty, would 
rtainly have pr rhe al by expansion and substantiation in 

the contemporary consciousness. That considerable part 

of it which holds merely the hint, not the full accent, of a 
personal style might have been strengthened either 
through a more vigorous personal discipline (granting an 
adequate rigor in - e character of the man himself), or by 

a more robust appeal to the contemporary ear. At no time 

? did it lack the timbre of an initial poetic conviction, nor 


was it lacking in a persistent effort toward greater strength 
through metrical and rhythmic innovation. 

What chiefly troubles the alert reader in Bridges is the 
freight of conventional rhetoric which he imposed on his 
style. It should be obvious, however, that this rhetoric is 
not the dross and slag of merely hollow phraseology which 
has won oblivion for most of his late Victorian and 
Georgian contemporaries. The time is past when the 
presence of archaic or traditional verbiage—doth, thy, o'er, 
ere, etc.—necessarily damns a poem. Archaic diction, as 


such, is no more detrimental to a poem than current 
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colloquial speech: the cogency of language depends en- 
tirely upon the use or tone to which it is adapted by the 
poet. The language in itself is neither poetic nor non- 
poetic. Eliot’s definition of rhetoric as “any convention of 
writing inappropriately applied,” ‘any adornment or in- 
flation of speech not done for a particular effect but for a 
general impressiveness,”” may be quoted in recalling his 
contention that if we are to avoid the assumption that 
rhetoric is always a vice of manner, we must find “‘a rhet- 
oric of substance also, which is right because it issues from 
what it has to express.” Viewed in this light, Bridges’ 
rhetorical and archaistic tendencies justify themselves, not 
wholly in any single poem or stanza, but continuously and 
organically in his work as a whole, because only in the work 
as a whole do his sensibility and his conception of experi 
ence express themselves; and only in his work as a whole is 
it apparent that toward this expression, and toward the 
development of a true “rhetoric of substance,” there was 
necessary a subtle and highly sensitized fusion of immedi 
ate personal intuition with inherited experience and form. 
Some of his lyrics early and late—J Have Loved Flowers 
that Fade, A Passer-by, the deep choral beauty of Night 
ingales, Fortunatus Nimium, November, and Low Barom- 
eter, whose austere symbolism and headlong suspense 
provide at once the logic and form of a superb lyric—are 
complete utterances, self-contained in their expression and 
form. These declare individually the high marks of 
Bridges’ genius. Yet it may be more instructive to take 
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less successful poems like the early Elegy on a Lady or the 
ode on Spring, or, from later collections, The Flowering 
} Tree, Emily Bronte, or the exquisite memorial to Heine 
called Buch der Lieder. In these the effect on the reader is 
likely to be unsatisfactory if he is unacquainted with the 
general experience or feeling from which they issued. 
Theirs is a rhetoric of substance in which some preliminary 


schooling is required. Yet once the basic substance is 


} understood, their beauty is disclosed. In Buch der Lieder, 
one encounters an almost repellent line of clichés and 
images: “delicate buds of passion,” ““gems of a master’s 
art,” “the wanton birdies courting upon the springing 
boughs,” “‘alas,” etc.; but these, merging in the sensibility 
which permeates the poem with its tremulous poise of 
accents, its tragic symbols, and its pathetic imagery, 
: acquire the tone of poignance and emotional verity which 
at once includes the passion of the poet and the persuasion 
of the reader, finding its climax in the perfect organic logic 
of the final quatrain: 
And all their ravisht beauty 
Strewn neath my feet today 
Rustles as I go striding 
; 


Upon my wintry way. 


This is the way in which Bridges must be read if he is to 
yield, beyond the slag of conventional epithet and phrase- 
ology, his real beauty of intuition and cadence. Such a 
reading of The Testament of Beauty is \ikely to rescue little 
but a noble—though poetically uncreated—personal phi- 
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losophy. From the lyrics, free of the diffuse and objectively 
discursive presentation of a philosophic system, the finer 

and by all odds more enduring aspects of Bridges’ work 
emerge, and show him, in ten or twelve separate pieces but 

also in the final essence of this critical edition of the shorter 
poems, one of the first modern writers in the English lyric 
tradition. In his most felicitous phrase, Arthur Symons 
once observed that “the scenery of Switzerland is what 
rhetoric would be if it were sincere.’” The phrase may be ; 
adapted to Bridges’ poetry if one wishes to mark its differ 
ence from the general line of rhetorical verse with which it 
is often, and too carelessly, confused. 

In Sturge Moore a tradition of lyric rhetoric was ac- 
cepted at the outset under a greater handicap, for in spite 
of a remarkable skill at decorative invention and a sensu 
ous energy greater than Bridges’, the control of sensibility 
has been less exact. This has resulted in a preference for 
historically overcharged and emotionally clotted presenta- 
tion which soon exhausts the critical intelligence behind 
it, and produces poetic dramas of grave and noble purpose 
but of insensitive line and cadence, like Rodrigo of Bivar, 
Absolom, and Tyrfing. Moore, in writing too many poems 
of merely occasional or perfunctory inspiration, has also 
allowed his thought to wander aimlessly through many 
pages of trite and inconclusive phrase-making: lyrics like 
Tempio de Venere, An Aged Beauty's Prayer, Twilighi 


} 





Reverie, and the poems dedicated to various friends, poets, 
and painters. The result, toward which Bridges never 
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allowed himself to drift, has been in Moore’s case a blunt- 
ing of naturally keen and enthusiastic sensory capacities, 
and a deadening of the ear which achieved, in poems like 
The Vigil, The Dying Swan, Silence, and the low-toned but 
exquisitely perceptive lyrics of The Little School, remark- 
able felicities of rhythm and assonantal unity. Here again 
the full content of a poem is likely to depend on the refer- 
ences or associations elsewhere developed, and the defects 
of separate works are in many cases repaired by the gravity 
and charm of a pervasive, though seldom wholly resolved, 
lyric personality. In this respect, Moore shares with 
Bridges the limitations of a tradition which had the good 
fortune to find itself carried into the twentieth century by 
two poets who, in their critical awareness of its moribund 
features, preserved its finest values for a new generation. 
That these values have not been realized by many who 
have laid hands on them emphasizes the dignity of these 
two masters, even though it also reveals the tragedy of 
much misspent literary effort in our time. M. D. Z. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY’S NEW POEMS 


The Cicadas and Other Poems, by Aldous Huxley. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 
Mr. Huxley has never written badly, and his verse is 
quite as well-written as his prose; but it is not so good. 
His mind, I believe, is chiefly a prose mind: it requires a 


good deal of purely statistical circumstance (which, as 
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such, poetry abhors) to make its most telling effects. His 
verse is full of interesting, accurately observed images, yet 
they have a fatal deadness about them, as if they had not 
sprung out of an idea or out of a total grasp of his subject, 
but had been noted down: 

All day the wheels turn; 

All day the roaring of the wheels, the rasping, 

Weave their imprisoning lattices of noise. 
This is the germ of a good prose paragraph: the image of 
the lattices has no roots in the central idea, it is merely an 
item in alist. To make a momentary distinction, one may 
say that Mr. Huxley has observation but little perception. 
The verse is competently turned out; it is overloaded with 
too much miscellaneous imagery that cancels itself; it is 
almost as if Mr. Huxley heaped up his metaphors in order 
to give the hue of poetry to the philosophical point that, 
like Arnold; he cannot keep from arguing. Picture by Goya, 
however, is in a kind of Rimbaudian symbolist style, a 
pyrotechnical mixture of the modes of feeling; it is the 
modern “exacerbated sensibility” of a man who is still 
fascinated by the doubt-faith dilemma of the seventies. 
There is a good deal of Arnold in Huxley, who is a better 
versifier on the whole, but never up to Arnold’s best. 

One hesitates to say that Mr. Huxley is not a poet; he 

has about three times as much craftsmanship as many 
born poets (Arnold, for one). His translation of Femmes 
Damnées is the best ever made; I regret only the failure to 
reproduce more of the exact shade of emphasis in the 
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41d. Huxle: 


famous transitional passage beginning “Descendez, descen- 
dex, lamentables victimes,” a verse that Huxley somewhat 
lamely renders, “Hence, lamentable victims, get you 
hence.” Here Mr. Huxley’s technical skill is sustained by 
an impulse more powerful than his own; the poem is the 
best in the book. 

There are fifteen sonnets on the decay of European life— 
a theme that Huxley sees rather from the viewpoint of 
Dover Beach—to which he brings a sensitive, civilized mind 
looking ironically upon the ruins; but the poetic interest of 
the sonnets is not great. One feels that the new poems, for 
all their greater finish, their smoother efficiency of versi- 
fication, lack the virtues of the far cruder Philosopher’s 
Songs in Leda; these early poems, in spite of the facile 
derivation from Laforgue, had considerable vigor and 
promised the growth of an interesting talent that wisely 
or not has created Mr. Huxley’s more serious prose. Thes> 
lines are the best Huxley; to enjoy them one must get used 
to a purely rhetorical quality of image: 


lime passes, and the watery moonrise peers 
Between the tree-trunks. But no outer light 
Tempers the chances of our groping years, 

\ 


No moon beyond our labyrinthine night. 


Clueless we go; but I have heard thy voice, 
Di 


And grieve no more; for wisdom never grieves, 





e Unreason, harping in the leaves, 
And thou hast taught me wisdom; I rejoice. 


d 4ilen Tate 
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“ZUPELNIE INNY KRAJ” 


Surprising Songs, by Count Geoffrey Potocki de Montalk. 
> d 

London. 

This is a very funny book. From the copyright-page— 

The Count Geoffrey Wladislas Vaile Potocki de Montalk’s first book 
of poems, Wild Oats, was published in 1927 in New Zealand . . . Sur- 
prising Songs is the first of seven books written since, so that none may 
pretend to form from it a complete judgment of a cosmic force whichis 
still undergoing a swift evolution— 


to the last glorious verses— 


Besides, shrewd critics, poetry is what 
a poet writes, and therefore we are still 
unchallenged princes in the realms of rime— 


it’s Helicon cockeyed, an individual mob-scene on Par- 
nassus. The crested bard comes from New Zealand, 
“proudly and loudly claiming the empty throne of the 
Lords St. Alban [sic], Byron, and Tennyson”’; for “England 
has need that her young sons come back to her, to wake to 
new stirring that ‘teeming womb of royal kings’”’ especially 
since “poetry without the poet is as stale and empty as a 
land without a king.” Seguuntur some fifty pages of 
transcendental trash: songs and sonnets, odes, free 
rhapsodies, elegies. The temptation to quote must be 
rigorously restrained; but here are some lines from 
Evensong Westminster Abbey: 

When by the organ’s high music for awhile 

time itself is arrested in the air 

(like the wind graciously swirling a girl’s dress 

high above wistful pale silk underwear 

and loveliness 
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of moving limbs) and the sweet tremendous storm 
holds up the filmy skirts of hurrying day, . . . etc, ete. 


Even the titles are precious: 
To the Count Adam Chrapowicki, 
who said of England, at table at his Palace at Terespol, 
“Zupelnie inny kraj? — 
which proceeds: 
England, who would not love you, who can be 
unconcernedly so beautiful 
who run life as a pageant, amusedly! 
“Christchurch, Auckland, Sydney, the high seas, 
London, Paris and Lithuania; 1927-28-29”: is there such 
a person? is there a Count who has seen the “red-tasselled 
rata choking with a smile the giant kauri”; who has 
flushed with wine; who is incredibly the royalist classicist 
conservative amorist anglican-catholic bard of the 
pohutukawa-tree? Dudley Fitts 


NEWS NOTES 


In the articles by two English poets, Basil Bunting and Michael 
Roberts, we offer two somewhat different views of the art as it is in 
England today. From Mr. Bunting’s article we were obliged, as he begs 
us to explain, toomit certain observations on British politics which seemed 
hardly in our field. The editors are indebted to these two poets for 
assistance in presenting some of their confréres to American readers. 

English publishers are generally meeting the popular demand for well- 
printed and bound reprints and new publications. Almost every pub- 
lishing house has on its list a beautifully designed series which usually 
sells at three shillings and sixpence or less, and frequently includes the 
work of modern poets. Among such series Jonathan Cape has the 
Traveller's Library, Macmillan the Caravan Library, Lane the Week-end 
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Library, Chatto & Windus the charming Phoenix Library and the Dolphin 
Books, and Faber & Faber the Arie/ Poems and the Criterion Miscellany. ' 
In the Dolphin Books of Chatto & Windus (a series of mew publications at 
two shillings) have recently appeared Thomas McGreevy’s essays on } 
Eliot and on Richard Aldington, George Antheil’s The People’s Opera 
translations of classical and mediaeval poetry by i 
interesting titles. 

A poem we have no desire whatever to read is Osbert Sitwell’s Three- 
Quarter Length Portrait of Michael Arlen. Mr. Sitwell recently offered to 
accept commissions for portraits from persons willing to pay space rates 
of 50 or 100 guineas. To this notice in the Agony Column of the London 
Times no applicant had the face to respond until Mr. Arlen, whose light ‘ 
has been visibly waning for four years, decided to bolster up his declining 
publicity. The result may be read by the idle and curious in a limited ) 
edition lately produced by Doubleday, Doran & Co. in America. 

Jean Marie Carré’s biography of Arthur Rimbaud has recently been 
translated, under the title 4 Season in Hell, by Hannah and Matthew 
Josephson, and issued by the Macaulay Comp 








Mr. Ford Madox [Hueffer] Ford has been well known to the readers of 
Poetry ever since one of his finest and now most famous 


Heaven, filled twenty pages of our pre-war number 
twenty-page poem, 4 House, a highly imaginativ ¢ ed 
our Guarantor’s Prize in 1921. Poetry also published a number of hi: 
poems from the trenches. 

Mr. Ford, since the War, has been living mostly in Franc just now it 
Paris; but during recent years he has spent much tim: 
in the autumn of 1926 he pioneered to Chicago for 
and even wrote a charming editorial for Porrr 
interested in Mr, Ford’s article on 4 Stage of American Lit 
in the December Bookman. Here he gives high praise to “the An 
literary movement of today—a product originally of the Middle West at 
its widest, . . . today being reinforced by the South.” The five novel 
who, in his opinion, make up “a very formidable school indeed,” are 
Caroline Gordon (Mrs. Allen Tate), of southern Kentucky, whos: 
Penhailly forms the text of his discourse, Ernest Hemingway of Chicago, 
Glenway Wescott of Wisconsin, George Davis of Michigan, and Eliz 
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rts of Kentucky. And to these he adds two cosmop- 
lites—Nathan Asch and Kay Boyle. Of these writers he says: “I do 
10t know of any literary movement in the world in which precise and 
rilliant writing clothed 


ybservations of life. Nor is any literature with which I am acquainted 


such brilliant, austere and precisely rendered 


enriched with work of such absolute beauty of language.” 

Mr. Ford has written little poetry but many novels. The reader 

liar with his war sequence of four novels wil lerstand the allusions 
‘ietjens, in the third poem of the present sequence. 








fami 








to its hero, 
Mr. Julian Huxley, grandson of Thomas Huxley, grandnephew of 


Matthew Arnold, and brother of Aldous Huxley, the nove 


has followed his grandfather professionally and is now professor of biology 





ist and poet, 


in King’s College, University of London. Last year he made a lecture- 
tour in this country. His appearances as a poet have been few. 
Mr. Joseph Gordon Macleod, who lives at present in Cambridge, is the 


author of The Ecliptic (Faber & Faber, London), reviewed by M. D. Z. 
last spring. 

Mr. Basil Bunting lives at present in Rapallo, Italy. His small book of 
verse, issued from Milan, is entitled Redimiculum Metallarum. 
Mr. J. J. Adam esin London. As yet he has published little. 
Mr. Cec il 


ing at Cheltenham College, Gloster, England, is the author of three or 


Jay Lewis, born in Queen’s County, Ireland, and now teach 
w 


four books of verse; the latest is From Feathers to Iron (Hogarth Press). 

M. G. Gower is a pseudonym. 

Mr. Michael Roberts, of Longbenton, Northumberland, is the author 
of These O Vatins (Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd.). Like Messrs. 
Ford and Bunting, he has appeared before in Poerry. 
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